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State. In England, where the State and the Church
are so "blended as to be in some respects the same
community, the constitution of an ecclesiastical synod
is more perplexing. When Convocation was restored
in the reign of Queen Anne, during the few years of
its fevered existence it did little else 'than set forth
enormous claims concerning its rights and its duties.
The Lower House maintained that it was independent,
that it had its own prolocutor, and was not subject to
the president of the "Upper House. In the great con-
troversy which arose about the powers of Convoca-
tion, some maintained that it was one of the estates
of the realm, and that its decisions had the same
validity as Acts of Parliament. This view of Con-
vocation, advocated by Dr. Atterbury, was contro-
verted by Dr. Wake. Convocation found its actual
power to be very small. The Lower House con-
demned Bishop Burnet and John Toland. It after-
wards arraigned William Whiston and Samuel Clarke.
It was proceeding to condemn Bishop Hoadly's lu-
minous exposition of the principles of the kingdom of
Christ, in which the Upper House would probably
have joined, when George I., in his great clemency,
sent the idle talkers to their parishes, and prevented
them doing mischief to themselves and other people.

By an unaccountable law, ecclesiastical synods, left
to themselves, are always conservative. They defend
all received errors, and have a natural antipathy to
reforms. When Tillotson persuaded King William to
allow Convocation to meet, that they might sanction
such a revision in the Prayer-Book as would con-
ciliate the Nonconformists, he soon found that he had